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Communications must be addressed to the Publisher | his office, there is a striking proof recorded. 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made. When he was secretary in Ireland, he had mate- 
rially promoted the interest of an individual, who 
offered him in return a bank note of three hun- 
dred pounds, and a diamond ring of the same 
Joseph Addison, a celebrated English writer, | value. These he strenuously refused to accept, 
was born at Milston, in Wiltshire, in the year | and wrote to the person as follows :—“ And now, 
1672. About the age of fifteen, he was entered | sir, believe me when I assure you, I never did 
at Queen’s College, Oxford, where, by bis fine | and never will, on any pretence whatever, take 
parts and great application, he made asurprising | more than the stated and customary fees of my- 
proficiency in classical learning. | office. I might keep the contrary practice con- 

Before he left the University, he was warmly | cealed from tae world, were I capable of it; but 
solicited to enter into orders; and he once re-|I could not from myself; and I hope I shall al- 
solved to do so, but his great modesty and an | ways fear the reproaches of my own heart more 
uncommonly delicate sense uf the importance of | than those of all mankind.” 
the sacred function, made him afterwards alter| A mind, conscious of its own uprightness and 
his resolution. He was highly respected by many | humbly trusting in the goodness of God, has the 
of the greatest and most learned of his cotempo- | best ground to look forward with complacency 
rarics. Ile travelled into Italy, where he made | towards another life. 
many useful observations, and prepared mate-| The following lines of Addison are sweetly ex- 
rials for some of his literary works. On his re-| pressive of the peace and pleasure which he en- 
turn to England, he was chosen one of the lords ,jowed in contemplating his future existence. 
commissioners for trade. In 1709, he was ap-| ‘The prospect of a future state is the secret 
pointed secretary to the Lord-Licutenant of Ire-| comfort and refreshment of my soul. Itis that 
land ; and in 1717 was advanced to the high of- | which makes nature look cheerful about me; it 
fice of Secretary of State. ; doubles all my pleasures, and supports me under: 

Ilis writings have been of great use to the! all my afflictions. 1 can look at disappointments 
world; and his “ Evidences of the Christian Re-| and misfortunes, pain, and sickness, and death 
ligion,” not the least so. Dr. Johnson, in deli- itself, with indifference, so long as L keep in 
neating his character as a writer, gives the ful-, view the pleasures of eternity, and tke state of 
lowing amiable picture of him :— | being in which there will be no fears nor appre- 

“ He employed wit on the side of virtue and hensions, pains nor sorrows.” 
religion. He not only made the proper use of} The virtue of this excellent man shone bright- 
wit himself, but taught it to others, and from | est at the point of death. After a long and 
his time it has been gencrally subservient to the manly, but vain struggle with his distemper, he 
cause of reason and truth. Ile has dissipated | dismissed his physicians, and with them all hopes 
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the prejudice that had long connected cheerful-, of life, but with bis hopes of life he dismissed 
ness aud vice, and easiness of manners with laxity | not his concern for the living. Ile sent for Lord 
of principles. Hf{e has restored virtue to its dig-| Warwick, a youth nearly related to him, and 
nity, and taught innocence not to be ashamed. | finely accomplished, but irregular in eonduct and 
This is an clevation of literary character above | principle, on whom his pious instructions and 
all Greek, above all Roman fame. Asa teachcr|example had pot produced the desired effect. 
of wisdom he may be confidently followed. Ilis} Lord Warwick came; but life now glimmering 
religion has nothing in it enthusiastie or super- | in the socket, the dying friend was silent. After 
stitious ; he appears neither eredulous nor wan-'adecent and proper pause the youth said, “ Deac 
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sir, you sent for me; I believe and hope you | 
have some commands; I shall hold them most 
dear.”” May the reader not only feel the reply, | | 
but retain its impression! For, forcibly clasp- 
ing the youth's hand, Addison softly said, ‘‘ See | 
in What peace a Christian can die!’ He spoke 
with great difficulty, and soon expired. 

Through Divine grace, how great is man !— 
Through Divine mercy how stingless is death! 





EARLY PIETY.—NO. XXXVII. 

Catharine Tregelles, daughter of Samuel and 
Rebecca Tregelles, of KF alimouth, through early | 
submission to the regul: ating power of the Lord’s | 
Spirit, was a striking example in the discharge | 
of social and relative duties; she evinced a ten- | 
der regard to the feelings others, and mani- 
fested her humility by an amiable condescension | 
to all. | 

When sixteen years of age, she met with a 
very close trial, in the death of her beloved twin- | 
brother, Robert, during whose lingering sick- | 
ness she deeply entered into sy mpathy with him ; | 
and, on his decease, her mind became much | 
weaned from the things of time, though she _re- 
tained a true relish for its lawful enjoyments. 
Soon after the completion of her 19th year, she | 
took a cold which terminated in a consumption. | 
During the progress of the disease, she was much | 
disposed to number her blessings, but made lit- | 
tle mention of her sufferings. Indeed, such was 
her submission, that nothin; g like a murmur was | 
known to escape her lips. But she also passed | 
through much distress of mind, particulariy in 
the early part of her illness, in the remembrance | 
of her secret sins and transgressions. 

In the autumn of 1818, she became sensible | 
that the disorder was of a serious nature. At 
that time. she had so far overcome her natural 
diffidence, as to tell one of her sisters that she | 
was quite aware of the uncertainty of her reco- | 
very; adding, that in whatever way her illness | 
might terminate, she knew it would be for the 
best. And, after some further conversation, re- | 
inarked, ‘* What | suffer every time you leave me, } 
enables me to form some idea of what my suffer- 
ings would be with the prospect of a final sepa- 

ration before me. Oh! the pang isindescribable!”’ 

Gratitude seemed to be the clothing of her spirit, 
first towards her heavenly Father, for the imme- 
diate extension of his favor; and then towards 
her friends for their affectionate interest in her 
comfort and accommodation. 

The prospect of death being very awful to her, 
she thus describes her feelings in a letter written 
about the end of the 11th month, to one of her 
sisters :—*‘I cannot be too thankful to my truly 
kind friends, for the openness with which I have 
been treated respecting my complaint; for so 
flattering is its nature, that I might have been 
kept in ignorance to this day. It is not in my 


of 








| have sunk under it. 





power to express what I felt for some weeks af- 
ter | became aware of my danger, at the pros. 
pect of a separation from my beloved father and 
brothers and sisters; and inexpressibly awful 
was the reflection on my own utter unworthiness, 
lam ready to believe that, had not best help been 
afforded in this time of deep distress, I should 
I believe no one was aware 
of my sorrow, for I felt it my duty to endeavor 
to be cheerful by day. I have often wished for 


i bed- time, that 1 might give vent to my feelings. 
| My cear sister, do not suppose Iam complaining, 
| in telling thee what my feelings have been since 


my indisposition ; for [ do hope I am grateful in 
being able to feel that, although in myself I am 
unworthy of the smallest favors, yet 1 am not 


' forsaken.’ 


Her health gradually declined for some months 
after writing the foregoing ; but she was at times 
favored with strong hope of approaching bliss, 


| and strengthened to impart suitable counsel to 


her friends and relations. 

At one time, she remarked that she was abun- 
dantly fav ored. with peace, and acknowledged 
that her cup overflowed with blessings ; und toa 
‘friend who remarked that she had been precious- 


| ly supported, her reply was, ‘ [ have indeed been 


most mercifully dealt with; I have had none but 
bodily pains.” Turning to one of her sisters, 
she said, “ I have yet one request to make : daily 
retire to wait upon thy God. —sIt_ has been my 
practice for many years, and I have found 
| strength in so doing. Thou mayest perhaps feel 
| discouraged ; but persevere, and thou wilt, in the 
‘end, find thy strength and comfort increased.” 

On the morning of the 16th of the 4th month, 
| 1819, she said that she hoped very soon to be in 
Paradis se, with her d ar Redeemer ; but that she 
desired to have no will as to the time, being wil- 
ling to wait the Lord’s time if he saw good to 
retain her in suffering, either for her own good 
or that of others. In the course of the same day, 
she saw several of her friends, and took leave of 
them with great composure; and on one of them 
noticing her great sweetness and quietude, re- 
plied, that if she once gave way to thinking of 
her bodily sufferings, she should soon be over- 
whelmed. 

The following day she was earnestly engaged 
in supplication on behalf of her nearest relatives, 
particularly her nephew, desiring that he might 
rather be taken out of the world, than suffered 
to remain in it to dishonor the Almighty. In 
the afternoon she took leave of him and her 
niece, and gave them counsel suited to their ages, 
(between G and 8 years,) concluding with warm 
desires that they might love and serve the Al- 
mighty all the days of their lives. 

On the 20th, after being greatly tried by 
weakness, she was, during part of the day, much 
distressed, admitting deep discouragement, and 
saying to some who desired she might be 
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strengthened to persevere, “If I had any access 
tothe throne of grace I should hope, but it seems 
denied me at present.” 

On the following day the prospect brightened. 
She spoke impressively of the solicitude she felt, 
that not one of those most nearly connected with 
her might be so unwise as to neglect the impor- 
tant business of having their peace made ; that so 
they might be favored to join her in those realms 
of bliss, into which, through infinite mercy, 
she was about to enter. She frequently expressed 
her desire to be liberated, but always with sub- 
mission ; saying she could leave ail to Divine dis- 
posal. On the morning of the 22nd of Fourth 
month, 1849, the day in which she died, she 
spoke sweetly on death, and enquired whether 
there was any probability of her being released 
that day, saying that the prospect of the pains 
of death did not affright her ; and earnestly sup- 
plicating that the Almighty would be near her 
in the approaching trying hour. In the after- 
noon, within an hour of her close, she called one 
of her younger brothers, and said, “ My dear 
Henry, it is an awful thing to die; and I desire 
thou mayest so live, that when the solemn mo- 
ment arrives, thou mayest have nothing to con- 
tend with, but the pains of the body.’ After 
this, she spoke no more, but gently drew her 
last breath, at the age of twenty, at Ashfield, 
near Falmouth. 





Extracts from a sketch of the life of Benjamin 
Banneker, by J. SAURIN Norris 

In preparing an account of an humble indi- 
vidual, it is rarely deemed necessary to furnish 
2 long line of ancestry. The first member of 
the family of the subject of our notice, of whom 
we shall speak, is his maternal grand-mother, 
Molly Welsh,* a native of England, who came 
to Maryland, (at that time an English Colony,) 
with a ship load of other emigrants, and, to de- 
fray the expenses of her voyage, was sold to a 
master with whom she served an apprenticeship 
of seven years. 

After her term of service had expired, she 
bought a small farm, (land having then merely 
a nominal value,) and purchased, as laborers, 
two negro slaves, from a slave ship, which lay in 
the Chesapeake Bay. They both proved to be 
valuable servants. One of them, said to have 
been the son of a king in Africa, a man of indus- 
try, integrity, fine disposition and dignified man- 
ners, she liberated from slavery and afterwards 
married. His name was Bannaker, which she 
adopted as her sir-name, and was afterwards 
called, Molly Banneker. 

They had four children, of whom we will men- 
tion alone, Mary, their oldest child. She also 
married a native of Africa; but, of his history, 

“According to the testimony of one of her grand- 


children, she was not only a white woman, but had a 
remarkably fair complexion. 





tradition gives no disclosure, except, that he 
embraced the Christian religion, and was baptized 
by the name of Robert. On his marriage, he 
took his wife’s sir-name. Benjamin Banneker, 
was their only son. The date of bis birth is 
preserved in an old Bible, in which the event is 
chronicled with other details in the following 
order. 

“T bought this book of Anora Buckanan, the 
4th day of January, 1763.” 

“Benjamin Banneker was born, November the 
9th day, in the year of the Lord God, 1731.” 

“Robert Banneker departed this life July ° 
10th, 1759.” 

According to the testimony of John Henden, 
a son of the oldest sister of Banneker, (who in 
1836, though far advanced in years, was still of 
sound mind,) Benjamin was a great favorite with 
his grand-mother, who taught him to read, and 
took great delight in his learning. She much 
desired to see him grow up to be arcligious man, 
and encouraged him to read the Holy Scriptures. 
For the advancement of this object, whilst he 
was yet a boy, she wrote to her native country, 
for a large Bible, from which he used to read to 
her on each sabbath day. She also sent him to 
a school which was taught near her residence, 
where a few white and two or three colored chil- 
dren received together the instructions of the 
master. Here his devotion to books first dis- 
covered itself, and Jacob Hall,* an old servant 
of the Hall family, of Baltimore county, who had 
known Banneker from his childhood, used to re- 
late, that whilst all the rest of the boys loved 
| play and were seeking amusement, Benjamin’s 
only delight was to “ dive into his books.” 

After passing his minority, he continued to 
reside with his mother on the farm purchased 
by his father, Robert Bauneker, (recorded as 
Banneky,) of Richard Gist, and occupied it dur- 
ing the remainder of his life. 

Banneker, whilst in the vigor of manhood, was 
an industrious and thriving farmer; he kept his 
grounds in good order, had horses, cows, and 
many hives of bees, cultivated a good garden, 
and lived comfortably. During the winter 
months, and at other seasons of leisure, his 
active mind was employed in improving the 
knowledge he had gained at school. He thus 
became acquainted with the most difficult por- 
tions of arithmetic ; he also read all the books 
on general literature which he could borrow and 
occasionally diverted his mind with an ingenious 
effort in mechanics. His wooden clock, after- 
wards his only time piece, was his greatest me- 
chanical achievement, and was completed long 
previous to 1772; for, on the emigration of some 
families from Pennsylvania to his neighborhood 
during that year, it was considered, from the regu- 


*Jacob Hall was favorably known to many, and died 
in 1813. He had for thirty years the charge of the 
burial ground of the Friends of Ellicott’s Mills. 
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larity of its movements, and also from being the 
unassisted production of a black man, one of the | 


euriosities of that wild region, until recently a 
wilderness, where, amid the thick forests which 
shaded the banks of the Patapsco River, the 


howl of the wolf, and the cry of the panther and | 
of the wild cat, nightly disturbed the repose of | 
| different parts of our country who wished to test 
The valley where Ellicott & Co. built their | 


the settler in his cabin on the adjacent hills. 


manufactories for flour in 1773, was, until the 
sound of their axes, and hammers were heard, a 


favorite resort of decr, wild turkeys and other | 


game. A laboring man, familiarly known as 
*¢ Bill Johnson,”’ who, in 1789, planted the syc- 
amores, which are still growing near some of the 
old family residences, was fond of speaking of 


his exploits as a hunter, and boasted of the great | 
number of fine deer he had seen killed on the | 


site where the Patapsco Mill now stands. From 


employed by his father, and sometimes by ama- 
teur sportsmen from remote districts, to rouse 
up the game for their rifles. 


Banneker was often a spectator of the build. | 


ing of the mills, and beeame acquainted with 
their proprietors. With many others who wit- 


aessed their operations, he considered their pro- | 
ject must eventually end in utter discomfiture. | 
Tobacco was the principal product of the sur- | 


rounding country ; very little wheat was grown, 
and there were no roads in the vicinity, for a dis- 
tance of several miles, for the accommodation of 
wagons. 

After the completion of the mills, Banneker 
took great pleasure in watching the operations 
of the machincry, which furnished good exam- 
ples of mechanical ingenuity and power. He 
contiaued to make them frequent visits, after 
their operations had ceased to be a novelty, and 
became known to many strangers. <A great 
change had been effected in a few years ; the 
district had become famous for its abundant 
crops of grain, roads had been made, bridges 
built, and intercourse with distant neighborhoods 
established. The store erected by Ellicott & 
Co., was, after a post office was opened in one of 


its chambers, a place of resort by the planters | 
and other gentry of Elkridge, who assembled for | 
the sale of their grain, to purchase merchandize, | 
to receive their letters and newspapers, and dis- | 


cuss the news of the day. 

Here, in conversation with those who valued 
attainments so unusual in a man of color, accom- 
panied, also, by general good conduct, Banneker 
was sometimes induced to overcome the modest 


reserve for which he has always been represented, ' 
a3 having been conspicuous, and speak, from the | 


volumes of his traditionary lore, of the occupa- 
tion of Maryland by our first colonists, their dis- 
appointments and difficulties, Occasionally, be 
would be led to mention his own labors in the 
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pursuit of knowledge, without the aid of those 
auxiliaries which had since been presented to 
him. By this time he had become very expert 
in the solution of difficult mathematical problems, 
which were then, more than in this century, the 
amusement of persons of leisure ; and they were 
frequently sent to him from scholars residing in 


his capacity. He is reported to have been suc- 
cessful in every case, and sometimes, he returned 
with his answers, questions of his own composi- 
tion conveyed in rhyme. 

A gentleman who had frequently seen Banneker 


‘at Hilicott’s Mills at this period, describes him 
as “of black complexion, medium stature, of un- 
|commonly soft and gentlemanly manners, and of 


pleasing colloquial powers.”’ 
When we look back upon the individuals who 


; _thus cherished his talents, and encouraged all 
long acquaintance with the haunts of deer and | 
other wild beasts, he had from his youth been | 


his efforts for improvement with judicious kind- 
lass, we are at a loss to conjecture how it could 
occur, that no one amongst them became the 
biographer of this sable genius. He appears to 
have been the pioneer in the movement in this 
part of the world, toward the improvement of 
his race; at a period of our history, when the 
negro occupicd almost the lowest possible grade 
in the scale of human beings, Banneker had 
struck out for himself a course, hitherto un- 
travelled by men of his class, and had already 
earned a respectable position amongst men of 
science. But from those who were the witnesses 
of his suecess, we cannot now ask information 
concerning him. All the men of that generation 
have, like him of whom we write, long since de- 
parted to the land of spirits. 

The late George Ellicott, whose habits of en- 
quiry made him familiar with almost every de- 
partment of English literature and science, had 
a just estimate of the powers of Banncker’s mind; 
he frequently visited him, and wishing to make 
his attainments more generally known, urged 
him to commence the calculation of Almanacs. 


Some time afterwards, and during the spring of 


1789, Banneker submitted to this friend his 


| first projection of an eclipse ; it contained a tri- 


fling error which he frankly pointed out, and re- 
ecived the following letter in reply : 


Letter of Benjamin Banneker to George Ellicott. 
“Sir,—I received your letter at the hand of 


| Bell, but found nothing strange to me in the letter 


, touches the Suns Limb in that 


Concerning the number of Eclipses, tho accord- 
ing to authors the Edge of the Penumber only 
“clips, that [ 


left out of the Number—which happens April 


14th day, at 37 minutes past 7 o’clock in the 
morning, and is the first we shall have; but since 
you wrote to me, I drew in the Equations of the 
Node which will cause a small Solar Defet, but 
as I did not intend to publish, I was not so very 
peticular as I should have been, but was more 
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intent upon the true method of projecting a Solar 
Eclips—It is an easy matter for us when a Dia- 
gram is laid dcwn before us, to draw one in re- 
semblance of it, but it is akard matter for young 
Tyroes in Astronomy, when only the Elements 
for the projection is laid down before him to 
draw his Diagram with any degree of Certainty. 

“Says the Learned Leadbetter, the projection, 
I shall here describe, is that mentioned by Mr. 
Flamsted. When the sun is in Cancer, Leo, 
Virgo, Libra, Scorpio or Sagitary, the Axes of 
the Globe must lie to the right hand of the Axes 
of the Kcliptic, but when the sua is in Capricorn, 
Aquarius, Pisces, Aries, Taurus, or Gemini, then 
to the left. 

“Says the wise author Ferguson, when the 
sun is in Capercorn, Aquarius, Pisces, Aries, 
Taurus, and Gemeni, the Northern half of the 
Karths Axes lies to the right hond of the Axes 
of the Ecliptic, and to the left hand whilst the 
Sun is on the other six signs. 

“Now Mr. Ellicott, two such learned gen- 
tlemen as the above mentioned, one in direct op- 
position to the other, stagnates young beginners, 
but I hope the stagnation will not be of long 
duration, for this I observe that Leadbetter 
counts thetime on the path of Vertex 1. 2. 3, &e. 
from the right to the left hand or from the con- 
sequent to the antecedent,—But Ferguson on 
the path of Vertex couuts the time 1.2. 3 &c., 
from the left to the right hand, according to the 
order of numbers, so that that is regular, shall 
compensate for irregularity. Now, sir, if 1 can 
overcome this difficulty I doubt not being able 
to calculate a Common Almanac.—Sir no more 

“ But remain your faithful friend, 
“B. BANNEKER.* 
Mr. George Ellicott, Oct. 13th, 1789. 


To be continued. 


Extract of a letter from Samuel Fothergill to 


S. E. , dated Warrington, 7th mo. 
20th, 1768. 








Last seventh day week arrived at Liverpool, | 


‘The Christiana,’ George Watts, commander, from 
Maryland, laden for my account, having 5400 
measures of wheat, and 216 barrels of flour. 

She had about five weeks passage, and is come 
in excellent order. The wheat is in as good or- 
der as if threshed out a week ago. This keeps 
me very busy at present. [immediately reduced 
the market from 9s. Gd. to 7s. 6d. per bushel, 
45 to the bushel, and got the prayers and bles- 
sings of tle poor, but the very great displeasure 
of the engrossers, who bid ine a higher price for 
the whole together, on purpose to continue un- 
righteous oppression. 


“The orthography of the original is strictly pre- 
served. 


: For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
ON CHRISTIANITY. 

Christianity is the doing of the will of God 
from the heart. His will is to be known by tak- 
ing diligent heed to the grace of God that bring- 
eth salvation and appeareth unto all, teaching 
the denying of all ungodliness and the world’s 
lusts—every thing that is contrary to the will of 
Godconcerning us. This is one in substance 
with what Jesus told bis disciples his heavenly 
Father would send in his name. The spirit of 
truth which should lead into all truth, shall teach 
you all things, and bring all things to your re- 
membrance; this doeth the Comforter, the Holy 
Spirit, whom the Father sendeth in the name of 
Christ. Whom the world cannot receive because 
it seeth him not, neither knoweth him. These 
are they who are living as they list, in the ways, 
customs, manners, maxims and spirit of the 
world, unregencrated, more intent in doing their 
own will than concerned to know and do the will 
of God. But “tke natural man,” as said the 
apostle, “ receiveth not the things of the spirit 
of God ; for they are foolishness unto him ; nei- 
ther can he know them, because they are spiritu- 
ally discerned.” It is needful then, if he would 
be taught of the Lord and be a Christian, that 
he should humble himself, give up his own will, 
and cease from a dependance upon his own hu- 
man wisdom as a sufficient guide and instructor. 
Then the Lord will appear unto those that thus 
wait for him, and will teach his humble depen- 
dant ones of his ways, and will enable those who 
abide in his love to walk in his paths, and they that 
| thus abide shall know his ways to be the ways of 

pleasantness, and his paths to be the paths of peace. 
Those that do the will of God from the heart, 
}and not their own will, are Christians, are fol- 
| lowers of Christ in the regeneration, being born 
| again of the incorruptible seed and word of God. 
Thus becoming new creatures, witnessing old 
things to be done away, and all things to become 
new, and all things of God—new heavens and a 
new earth wherein dwelleth righteusness, the 
righteousness that is taught of the Lord, yes, the 
righteousness of Christ ; the old inhabitants 
subjected and brought to submit to the Divine 
government; the old man with his deeds cast 
out, and the new man after Christ Jesus coming 
in, which doeth the heavenly Father’s will. This 
is Christianity, and to be a Christian is tobe a 
follower of Christ Jesus, the blessed and heaven- 
ly man who did no sin, neither was any guile 
found in his mouth; who being reviled, reviled 
not again, but suffered patiently the contradic- 
tion of sinners. That we may be enabled to walk 
as he walked, it is needful we should have a mea- 
sure of the same spirit and rule to walk by as 
he had, even the law of the spirit of life, which 
the eminent apostle Paul testified, had set him 
free from the law of sin and death. And it is 
lable to set all free who are faithful and obedient 


i 
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to it as he was. The dispensation of Christ and 
the gospel was and is given for the good and 
happiness of man, as all the dispensations of the 
gracious and benevolent Creator have been; not 
designed to make the believers in Christ and 
followers of him unhappy and gloomy, but to 
give unto them that joy and peace that the world 
cannot give, neither can it take away ; for having 
the Lord for their friend, their king and coun- 
sellor, their Alpha and Omega, their all in all, 
what have they to fear ? knowing that the Judge 
of all the earth ever doeth right, and believing | 
that He will not withhold either grace or glory, 
or any good thing from those that love Him, 
keep His commandments, and put their trust in 


forsake those that abide in His love. 

What follows are extracts from an epistle 
John Woolman wrote, a short time before he 
went on a religious visit to England, to the Quar- 
terly and Monthly Meetings of Friends. 


pure love, are opened in me, to invite my breth- 
ren and fellow-creatures to feel for, and seek 
after, that which gathers the mind into it.” 

I adopt the foregoing extracts as an appropri- 
ate addition to what precedes them on Christi- 
anity. 


2Qmo. 24th 1855. SAMUEL CoMFort. 





OBSERVATIONS ON THEATRICAL AMUSEMENTS, 
From a Tract published in 1824. 


Among the numerous inventions for dissipat- 
ing the precious moments of time, few prevail 
more extensively than Stage entertainments. 
The encouragement that is given to them by 
persons who make high professions of religion, 
tends to lull the seiuples of others respecting 
their lawfulness, and even to produce a belief 
that real benefit is derived from them. Thus, 
notwithstanding our specious exertions to ad- 
vance the cause of virtue, these exhibitions are 


\ 
Him who hath all power, and will not leave | 


“The principle of peace, in which our trust is} suffered to continue in the heart of Christian 
only in God, and our minds weaned from a de- | countries, producing incalculable evils, especially 
pendance on the strength of armies, to me hath among the young and unwary. The supposition 
appeared very precious ; and I often feel strong | that they are schools for morals is absurd: for 
desires that we, who profess this principle, may | who would not ridicule the pretence of visiting 
so walk as to give just cause for none of our fel- | scenes repugnant to virtue and every feeling of 
low-creatures to be offended at us ; that our lives delicacy, with a view to learn the moral duties ? 
may evidently manifest that we are redeemed; The morality of the stage is but refined heathen- 
from that spirit in which wars are. ism, and any attempt to correct vice by per- 

Our blessed Lord, in pointing out the danger sonating the victims of its fatal influence, is 
of so leaning on man as to neglect the leadings more likely to spread the contagion, than to ar- 
of the Holy Spirit, said, ‘ Call no man” (either | rest its destructive progress. Even the name of 
Priest, Bishop, or Pope) ‘¢ your father upon the ; Plays indicates their demoralizing tendency. The 
earth; for one is your Father which isin heaven.” | profane language with which dramatic exhibi- 
Where the wisdom from above is faithfully fol-; tions abound, their indecent dances and songs, 
lowed, and therein we are entrusted with sub- | and the scandalous farces with which they are 








stance, it is a treasure committed to our care in| 
the nature of an inheritance ; as an inheritance 
from him who formed and supports the world. 
Now in this condition, the true enjoyment of 
the good things of this life is understood, and | 
that blessing felt, in which is real safety. This 

is what our blessed Lord appears to have had in 

view, when he said, *‘Blessed are the meck, for | 
they shall inherit the earth.” 

‘ender compassion fills my heart toward my 
fellow-creatures estranged from the harmonious | 
government of the Prince of Peace; and a labor 
attends me, that they may be gathered to this 
peaceable habitation. 

In being inwardly prepared to suffer adversity 
for Christ’s sake, and weaned from adependance 
on the arm of flesh, we feel that there is a rest 
for the people of God ; and that this rest stands 
in a perfect resignation of ourselves to his will. 
This condition, where all our wants and desires | 
are bounded by pure wisdom, and our minds 
wholly attentive to the inward counsel of Christ, 
hath appeared to me as a habitation of safety for 
the Lord’s people, in times of outward commotion | 
and trouble ; and desires from the fountain of, 


: degradation. 


often accompanied, furnish incontestible evidence 
that so far from being schools for reforming 


| manners, they are the powerful means of dissemi- 


nating pernicious principles, and of contamina- 
nating the youth of populous cities. Vice is not 


seen in the theatre in a gross, but commonly in 


a more dangerous, because an engaging and in- 
sinuating form. By this means the young will 
be seduced into the commission, and the older 


confirmed and hardened in the practice of sin : 


for characters fundamentally wrong, will be there 
painted cut iv an amiable light, and divested of 
what is most shameful and shocking. In short, 


| Vice, in the theatre, must wear the garb, assume 


the name, and claim the reward, of Virtue. The 
passions of the young and the gay are quickly 
excited, and a relish for dissipation contracted 
at a theatrical exhibition, may prove the intro- 
duction to habits wLich terminate in the lowest 
Thus the entertainments of the 
Stage exert an influence prejudicial to parental 
and filial duties, and destructive of the endear- 
ments of domestic life. 

There is nothing in those fascinating enter- 
tainments, but what is inimical to Christian holi- 
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ness. Their lasciviousness injures the delicacy | 
of our best feelings, and gradually weakens the | 
abhorrence of immoral indulgences. By soften- 
ing the mind with pleasure, and powerfully ex- | 
citing the affections, they break down the ram- 
parts of Virtue, and open the mind to the in- 
roads of folly—they give the rein to the appetites 
and passions, and frustrate the design and ten- 
dency of true Religion. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


From the North British Review. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF CHILDREN. 
If strong hope, and undoubting faith, and stint- 
less charity are the especial prerogatives of youth, 
then it must be allowed that the period of child- 


| hood presents to us no faint f reshadowing of the 


beatific life that is to come hereafter. 
‘¢ Heaven lies about us in our infancy.”’ 
Persons advanced or advancing in life, and 
particularly those whose occupations involve 
them in the exciting pursuit of power and riches, 


“My heart’s desire, and prayer to God for | are apt to look down upon youth as an unprofita- 


Israel is, that they may be saved ;” that they | ble time,—as a mere preliminary to real life, to 
may come to the knowledge of the truth. receive | be dispatched with all convenient speed, and 
it in its sweet simplicity, and realise its efficacious | then to be forgotten. They are not aware how 


power to redeem from the pollutions that are in | 
the world, to elevate the heart and affections above 


much they have need to learn from it and to 
sympathize with it. It is very good for all to 


transient things, and fix them on the great Su- | dwell much in the presence of the young. 


preme, whose right it is to rule over the works 
of his hand, and to govern the beings he has 


formed, to “ show forth his praise.” | 


The blessed results achieved by an early dedi- 
cation of our all in the service of so good a Master, 
cannot be described by language. Though such | 
partake in large measure of the common ills of | 
life, they immediately flee to God as their strong- 
hold; He becomes their rock, their refuge, their 
hiding place, a covert from the heat and the | 
storm. “Come ye children hearken unto me, 
and [ will teach you the fear of the Lord,” the | 
only source of true wisdom. There is no tor- | 
ment here, but a fecling of reverence and awe | 
that begets a watchfulness and care ever resting | 
upon the mind, lest we be drawn aside from the | 
paths of pleasantness and peace, and miss the | 
blessing reserved for the pure in heart. The | 
world has its allurements, enchanting to many, | 
but the bitterness of death is in them, and if in- 
dulged in, they mar the beauty and innocence | 
of the young and tender plants, that, standing in 
a heavenly soil, may bear fruit to the glory of 
the Creator, and bloom forever in the paradise of 
God, bearing the insignia of divine approval in 
all their walks through this life. ©! touch not, |! 
taste not, handle not, of these enticing vanities | 
and follies that will cause you to descend in the 
scale of existence, by leading you through the | 
wide gate into the broad way, where, sad to say, | 
the multitude are inclined to go, regardless of | 
the solemn certainty that the path they tread 
leads down to darkness and the chambers of} 
death. From this path it is hard to return and | 
re-enter the straight and narrow way where light 
shines, and where life eternal crowns every | 
traveller passing gently on from the cradle to) 
the grave, meekly doing their Makers’ will, and 
humbly submitting to his decrees. 

How blest are they who take the spirit of 








The greatest and best of men have loved to do 
so. The strange and unauswerable questions 
which children are continually asking, inadequate 
utterances of unutterable thoughts, convict the 
proudest intellect of itsignorance. Their trust- 
ful and affectionate confidence in others, rebuke 
the suspicious caution of experienced manhood. 
The unstudied grace of every “ breezy-like mo- 
tion,” the gladness of the “ self-born carol,” the 
free and full enjoyment of everything beau:iful 
and glorious around them,—these and such like 
traits, speak of innocence, and happiness, and 
love; they say to anxious hearts, “Take no 
thought for the morrow,”—“ Be not troubled 
about many things.” Nor is boyhood an in- 
eloquent teacher. Its generous ardor, its daunt- 
less activity, its fond attachments, its hopeful- 
ness and truthfulness—how strangely unlike is 
all this to the callousness and deliberate selfish- 
ness by which it is often succeeded. Much, very 
much is to be learned from the voung. 

It is to be regretted that the recollections of 
childhood and youth, in most persons, so soon 
grow dim and perish,—obliterated from the heart 
by the noisy waves of active life,—that men can 
so seldom trace their way back toa very early 
time. 

In one sense, indeed, childhood is never for- 
gotten. Love orambition may usurp for a time 
a tyrannic sway over the heart, and seem to blot 
out the time before ; but, except in the wretched 
criminal, whose keenest pang of remorse is to 
compare himself with what he once was, the 
thought of the home of other days never fails to 
act like magic on the heart, the faces and haunts 
familiar to the child remain enshrined in the me- 
mory of the man, and command forever an af- 
fectionate reverence. Those— 


*¢ Happy days, that were as long 
As twenty days are now,” 


Christ to instruct them; his holy presence will | with each morrow, as it then seemed, severed 
comfort and console them, and nothing shall be from yesterday by a solid barrier, as it were, in 
able to harm such as are followers of that which | the intervening night; those scenes where no 
is good. S. Hf. ‘thought of change or decay ever intruded, but 
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which, as well as the actors in them, were un- 
consciously regarded as destined to abide fvrever 
—how shall this memory be lost except by a vio- 
lent and unnatural renunciation of the former 
eelf ? 


“So would I that my days should be, 
Bound each to each by natural piety.” 

Soft breezes, fraught with pure and peaceful 
recollections from those Isles of the Blest, thus 
soothe and refresh the heated brow of the way- 
worn traveller in the journey of life. But if it 
were possible, how strangely interesting would 
be a voyage of discovery iuto those happy regions, 
—that “sunny land of childhood” through 
which we have travelled, if memory could dis- 
tinctly recall the first dawnings of intelligence, 
unravel the tangled web of thought and feeling 
which has bafiled Locke and Descartes, and ana- 
lyze the complex substance of the human mind 


into its primeval elements ; or even if biography | 


was more careful to trace out the records of 
the first fifteen years of a human life. 
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In the 14th number of the 2nd volume of the 
Intelligencer will be found a memoir of Benja- 


win Banncker, an eminent mathematician and | 


astronomer, by J. H. B. Latrobe. 


A sketch of the life of this remarkable man | 
has recently been read before the Maryland His- | 
torical Society by J. 8S. Norris, who informs that | 


2 . .| great benefit of manuring land, arises from the 
he has prepared the memoir from the material | S 2 , 


collected by our friend Elizabeth Ellicott, of El- 


licott’s Mills, Maryl: vent sed at the | . a , 
aor ees eee eee Genny Sonne | ing crop thus obtaining not only what their own 


| roots are able to abstract from the rocks, but 


advanced age of 92 years.) The writer further 
informs that he “ has arranged them for the pe- 


rusal of those who having read the memoir pre- | 
pared by Latrobe, may be willing to hear what | 
still remains untold of the history of one whose | 


peculiar circumstances entitle him to our notiee.”’ 
Believing this memoir will prove interesting, we 
have commenced extracts therefrom in the pres- 
ent number. 





We admit the article of a “Virginia Farmer” 
into our columns to day out of respect to the 
author, and in consideration of the interesting 
subject upon which it treats. 
evidently in error in some of his positions. 


Ile is, however, 
The 
“excess of water’ is not only “exhaled from 
the leaves and stalks of plants, by the sun,” 
but important chemical changes in the constitu- 
ent principles of plants are produced in the 
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leaves, through the stimulating agency of solar 
light. The carbonic acid is decomposed, its 
oxygen exhaled, and the earbon, with the inor- 
ganic materials, organized, ready to be assimila- 
ted in the growing vegetable. 

The four organogens, as they are denominated, 
Carbon, Hydrogen, Oxygen, and Nitrogen, of 
which all plants are principally composed, are 
all gases, and all of them are found constant- 
ly in the atmosphere, and experiments have in- 
variably proved, that three of these particulars, 
in the form of carbonic acid and water, and prob- 
ably the fourth in the form of ammonia, are ab- 
sorbed by the leaves. Nature has provided 
plants, if we may be permitted to use the simile, 
with two hands, with which to supply them- 
selves : one extending into the air, the other into 
the earth. By the roots, potash, soda, lime, 
oxide of iron, and other materials needed for the 
growth of plants, are absorbed in a state of solu- 


transported to the leaves, where the superfluous 
water, which was the vehicle of their transporta- 


| tion, is evaporated. These saline matcrials exist 


in only small quantities in most soils, in a con- 
dition to be taken up by plants. The roots of 
the growing vegetable will frequent!y enter and 
disentegrate hard rocks in order to abstract potash 
or some other ingredient needed by it. The 


supply of these inorganic or saline principles, 
afforded by the decomposing substances; the grow- 


also what was previously elaborated by the plants 
added to the soil. 

All writers on vegetable physiology, from De 
Candolle, to the latest author upon the subject, 
agree that carbonic acid is absorbed from the 
air by the leavesof plants. Professor Jolinston, 
so celebrated for his agricultural writings and 
profound knowledge of chemistry, says, “ in the 
sunshine, the leaves are continually absorbing 
carbonic acid from the air, and giving off oxygen 
That is to say, they are continually appro- 
priating carbon from the air.” 


gas. 


In the experiment of Van Helmont’s willow, 
to which our author refers, which gained 164 
pounds weight in five years, by being watered 
ouly, while the earth in the box in which it grew 
lost but two ounces, Boyle interestingly showed 
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that the spring water with which the tree was 
daily supplied, contained earth and salinc mate- 
rials from which the tree derived part of its 
nourishment. But by far the largest amount of 
its growth was acknowledged to have been owing 
to the carbonic acid absorbed by the leaves, the 
carbon of which was appropriated to form the 
structure of the tree, 


An interesting report of Green st. Preparative 
Meeting Schools, with some prefatory remarks, 
has been handed us and will appear in our next. 
Several other communications, as well as_selec- 
tions furnished by our friends, have necessarily 
been deferred much longer than we could have 
wished. These will in due time have attention. 


Marriep,—On Fifth day, the 8th of last month, 
according to the order of the Society of Friends, 
Cortins ALLEN. of Mullica Hill, to Racnen Bas- 
seTT, daughter of Benjamin Bassett, of Salem, N. J. 

—, On Fifth day, the Ist inst., according to 
the order of the Society of Friends, Cuampion 
Atkinson, of Woodstown, to Ann W. Hatnegs, of 
Upper Greenwich, N. J. 





Drep,—At his residence at Cinnaminson, N. J., 
on the 26th of Twelfth month last, Tuos. THorne, 
aged 79 years, a member of Westfield Meeting. 

suddenly, of apoplexy, Mercy, wife of 
Reuben Yerkes, on Fifth day, the Ist of the Third | 
month, at her residence in Plymouth, Montgomery } 
county, Pa. She was an esteemed minister of 
Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, and possessed, in an 
eminent degree, the humble, teachable spirit of a 
Christian. In her daily walk she manifested an 





haviour, all vicious and dissolute mirth—yet in 
exchange, it fils the mind with a perpetual se- 
renity, and uninterrupted pleasure. The con- 
templation of divine mercy and power, and the 
exercise of virtue, are in their own nature so far 
from excluding all gladness of heart, that they 
are the principal and constant sources of it.” 


Remarks of a Virginia Farmer on Youman’s 
Philosophy of the growth of vegetables, as set 
forth in Friends’ Intelliyencer of Second mo. 
3d, No. 46, page 731. 


Every vegetable that grows receives its nour- 
ishment from, and is made of the substance of 
the soil on which it grows, and is matured into 
vegetable productions with the aid of air and 
sun. Without air they cannot grow, and in the 
entire absence of the sun they would have very 
little substance, and must eventually languish 
and die. The materials in the soil which are 
productive of vegetables are soluble in water, and 
enter the plants through the roots, with an ex- 
eess of water, which excess of water is exhaled 
from the leaves and stalks of plants by the sun, 
and the vegetable matter drawn from the soil, is 
left to mature the plants. I do not believe that 


much, if any of the substance that vexetables are 


composed of, is received from the air through 
the leaves of the plant. I can admit that there 
are at times substances thrown into the air by 
heat that would assist in the production of vege- 
tables, but when the air cools it must fall to the 
earth, being too heavy and ungenial for a health- 
ful air, and mingles with the soil, being then ae- 
cessible to the roots of plants. I cannot reconcile 


entire surrender of her will to the Divine will, and | myself to the belief that the air is charged with 
meekly labored, as ability was afforded, to gather | sufficient materials to compose the greater part 
others from all outward dependence to rely solely | of the vast productions of this earth. I have 


upon that Heavenly Teacher, which had prepared 
her, we believe, to realize the truth of the impres- 
sive words of her Master :—‘“‘ Blessed are those 
servants whom the Lord, when he cometh, shall 
find watching. And if he shall come in the 
second watch, or come in the third watch, and 
find them so, blessed are those servants.” 





A Stated Meeting of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Library Association of Friends will 
be held on Fourth day evening next, the 14th 
inst., at half past seven o’clock. 

Jacos M. Extis, Clerk. 

Philada., 3d mo. 10, 1855. 


Men in responsible stations cannot, like those 
in private life, be governed selely by the dic- 
tates of their own inclinations, or by such mo- 
tives as can only affect themselves.— Washing- 
ton. 





“ Religion naturally tends to all that is great, 
worthy, friendly, generous and noble; and the 
true spirit of it, not only composes, but cheers 
the soul. Though it banishes all levity of be- 


sufficient evidence that it is not so, for every 
pore in the leaf and stalk of a vegetable, is 
giving water to the air through the influence of 
the sun, which I think would obstruct the enter- 
ing in of matter at the same pores. Vegetables 
will not grow on a soil wherein there is no mate- 
rial to nourish them, where they have every ad- 
vantage of air that they have on the most pro- 
ductive soils. Why does a farmer manure his 
lands if the product is derived from the air? I 
am a farmer, and have witnessed the effect of the 
first application of gypsum to the land where I 
live, and of the wonderful addition made by it 
in productiveness. The land abounded with 
other materials necessary to the production of 
heavy crops, but in lack of this article the pre- 
duct was small, but immediately after its appli- 
cation the increase was abundant, which, in some 
instances in my own knowledge, must have been 
a thousand pounds of corn by the addition of 
fifty or sixty pounds of gypsum. This wonderful 
change in cropping certainly was not px rfected 
by the gypsum mingling with the air, and from 
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thence entering the leaves and stalks of the corn. 
It was mixed with the moist soil and other pro- 
ductive materials, and in solution entered through 
the roots ef the corn, and being a necessary arti- 
cle to its production, caused it to flourish. 

I have heard much said about a willow tree 
enlarging while standing in pure water, but I say 
neither a willow or any other vegetable can live 
in pure water; the roots must have air, and air 
will impart nourishment to them through the 
water, which attracts carbonic acid gas from the 
air, and it is prepared to enter the roots of the 
tree. The branching of trees and most of the 
vegetable products of the earth are necessary to 
give them the advantages of air and sun, that 
the excess of water drawn from the soil with | 
their nourishment may be exhaled, and that they 
may produce seed and fruit more abundantly. 


S. 


Extracts from Dr. Benjamin Rush's Inquiry 
into the Effects of Ardeut Spirit upon the Ilu- 
man Body and Mind. 


By ardent spirit, I mean those liquors only 
which are obtained by distillation from fermented | 
substances of any kind. The following diseases | 
are the usual consequences of the use of ardent | 
spirit, viz :— 

1. A decay of appetite, sickness of stomach, | 
and a puking of bile, or a discharge of a frothy 


and viscid phlegm—by hawking—in the morn- 
ing. 
2. Obstruction of the liver. 


3. Jaundice and dropsy of the belly and 
limbs, and, finally, of every cavity in the body. 

4. Hoarseness, and a husky cough, which 
often terminates in consumption, and sometimes 
in an acute and fatal disease of the lungs. 

5. Redness and eruptions on different parts of 
the body. ‘They generally begin on the nose, 
and, after gradually extending all over the face, 
sometimes descend to the limbs in the form of 
leprosy. In persons who have occasionally sur- 
vived these effects of ardent spirits on the skin, 
the face, after a while, becomes bloated, and its 
redness is succeeded by a death-like paleness. 

6. A fetid breath, composed of everything 
that is offensive in putrid animal matter. 

7. Frequent and disgusting belchings. 

8. Epilepsy. 

9. Gout, in all its various forms of swelled 
limbs, colic, palsv, and apoplexy. 

Lastly, 10. Madness. 

The late Dr. Walter, while he acted as house- 
pupil and apothecary of the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, assured me that in one third of the pa- 
tients confined by this terrible disease, it had 
heen induced by ardent spirits. 

Most of the diseases which have been enume- 
rated are of a mortal nature. They are more 
certainly induced, and terminate more speedily 
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in death, when spirits are taken in such quanti- 
ties, and at such times, as to produce frequent 
intoxication; but it may serve to remove an er- 
ror with which some intemperate people console 
themselves, to remark that ardent spirits often 
bring on fatal diseases without producing drunk- 
enness. I have known many persons destroyed 
by them, who were never completely intoxicated 
during the whole course of their lives. The soli- 
tary instances of longevity, which are now and 
then met with in hard drinkers, no more dis- 
prove the deadly effects of ardent spirits, than 
the ordinary instances of recovery from apparent 
death by drowning, prove that there is no danger 
to life from a human body lying an hour or two 
under water. 

Not less destructive are the effects of ardent 
spirits upon the human mind. They impair the 
memory, debilitate the understanding, and per- 
vert the moral feculties. It was probably from 
observing the effects of intemperance in drink- 
ing, upon the mind, that a law was formerly 
passed in Spain, which excluded drunkards from 
being witnesses in a court of justice. 

A more affecting spectacle cannot be exhibit- 
ed than a person, into whom this infernal spirit, 
generated by habits of intemperance, has entered. 
It is more or less affecting, according to the sta- 
tion a person fills in a family, or in society, who 
is possessed by it. Is he a husband? How 
deep the anguish which rends the bosom of his 
wife! Is shea wife? Whatcan measure the 
shame and aversion which she excites in her hus- 
band? Is he the Father—or is she the mother 
of a family of children? See their averted looks 
from their parent, and their blushing glances at 
each other! Is he a magistrate? Or has he 
been chosen to fill a high and respectable station. 
in the councils of his country? What humili- 
ating fears of corruption in the administration of 
the laws, and of the subversion of public order 
and happiness, appear in the countenances of all 
who see him. ‘ , ; ‘ 

1. They are said to be necessary to very cold 
weather. This is far from being true, for the 
temporary warmth they produce is always sue- 
ceeded by a greater disposition in the body to be 
affected by cold. 

2. They are said to be necessary in very warm 
weather. Experience proves that they increase, 





| instead of lessening the effect of heat upon the 


body, and thereby dispose to diseases of all kinds. 
As well might we throw oil into a house, the 
roof of which was on fire, in order to prevent 
the flames from extending to its inside, as to pour 
ardent spirits into the stomach, to lessen the ef- 
fects of a hot sun upon the skin! 

8. Nor do ardent spirits lesson the effects of 
hard labor upon the body. Look at the horse ; 
with every muscle of his body swelled from morn- 
ing to night, in the plonghora term. Pes he 


make siens fora glass of toddy, or a draucht of 
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spirits, to enable him to cleave the ground or day of the east wind as in the serenest atmos- 
climb a hill? No; he wants nothing but cold, phere. Let each bear the other’s burden the 
water and substantial food. while ; let each cultivate the mutual confidence, 

There is no nourishment in ardent spirits.— | which is a gift capable of increase and improve- 
The strength they produce in labor, is of a tran-| ment, and soon it will be found that kindliness 
sient nature, and is always followed by a sense} will spring up on every side, displacing con- 
of weakness and fatigue. straint, unsuitability, want of mutual knowledge, 

Smoking and chewing tobacco, by rendering! even as we have seen sweet violets and primrose 
water and simple liquors insipid to the taste, dis-| buds dispelling the gloom of the gray sea rocks. 
pose very much to the stronger stimulants of} The most obvious of all home sins is that of 
ardent spirits. The practice of smoking cigars | temper. Too often do Christians, who are all 
has, in every part of our country, been followed | sweetness and graciousness in society, appear 
by a general use of brandy and water, as a com-|(touse the simile of Rowland Hill) as if en- 
mon drink. The less, therefore, tobacco is used, | grafted upon crab trees in their own homes. The 
the better. | most visible manifestations of this sin, in pas- 

No wan becomes suddenly adrunkard. It is) sionate outbreaks, violent words, and fits of sul- 
by gradually accustoming the taste and stomach lenness, are so odious in themselves, and cause 
to ardent spirits in the form of grog and toddy, | so much misery totheir authors, as well as to their 
that men have been led to love them in their! victims, that when a Christian is lisble to be 
more destructive mixtures and in their simple! possessed by this evil spirit, he is generally on 
state. A citizen of Philadelphia, once of a fair| his guard, and watches and mourns because of it. 
and sober character, drank toddy for many years} There are various lesser degrees, however, 
as his constant drink. From this he proceeded | which are often perceptible in those who would 
to grog. After a while, nothing would satisfy | be exceedingly, and, perchance, justly, indignant 
him but slings, made of equal parts of rum and | were they to be designated as ill-tempered. The 
water, with a little sugar. From these he ad-| want of gentleness in tone and look, the needless 
vaneed to raw rum, and from common rum to/ difficulty and objection throw in the way of the 


Jamaica spirits. Here he rested for a few months; | 
but at length finding even Jamaica spirits was | 
not strong enough to warm his stomach, he made | 
it a constant practice to throw a tuble-spoonful of | 
ground pepper into each glass of his spirits, in 
order, to use his own words, ‘‘ to take the chill} 
off their coldness.” 

He soon afterwards died—a martyr to his in-| 
tempcrance. 








SUNSHINE IN THE FAMILY. 


In home work, home sunshine isa very im- 
portant element. Many conscientions people | 
strive to perform, and actually do perform, all | 
their home duties faithfully and earnestly, and | 
still there is felt to be somewhere a startling de- | 
liciency. They are not seen in their homes as| 
their Saviour would have been, had he shared a! 
home wherein to lay his head, diffusing light, | 
and strength, and consolation. Whatis specially 
lacking there, is joyfulness blended with their | 
work. They have not taken the joy of the Lord | 
as their strength, and they have separated the | 
two things which God hath joined together—| 
duty and sunshine. 





«A solemn, yet a joyful thing is life, 
Which, being fu'l of duties, is for this, 
Of gladness tull, and full of lofty hopes.” 


Even as the sunbeam is composed of millions, 
of minute rays, the home light must be consti. | 
tuted of little teuderncsses, kindly looks, sweet | 
laughter, gentle words, loving counsels; it must | 
not be like the torch-biaze of unnatural excitement | 
which is easily quenched, but like the serene, 
chastened light, which buras as safely in the 


eayer and the energetic, the undue regard to our 
own “dignity” (much abused word) when of- 
fended, forgetting that 

*¢ To err is human, to forgive divine,” 


| . . +s . 
| that maintainance of our own opinions, simply 


because they are our own, and the feeling of ir- 
ritation at the opposition they encounter, the 
assumption however slight, of superiority and 
self-importance, the undue attachment to our 


‘own methods and our own ways, the painful al- 


lusion and ill-timed jest, the jealousy of others, 
and the over exaction of affection, attention, and 
sympathy, are all off-shoots of the crab tree. 
And even as we find in nature the finest species 
of apples, if unpruned and uncultivated, return- 
ing to the native crab, so the heart, unkept, and 
untended, will become, even when renewed, bit- 
ter in its fruits, and degenerate in its soil. 

Great part of the home work, therefore, will 
consist in a constant watch and ward over this 
besetting sin in its dwelling within the heart, as 
well as its outward avenues. It is not enough 
to repress the word, if the irritated feeling re- 
mains within; it is not enough to smooth the 
unloving look, if the heart itself be void of love. 
And this must be done, not for our own comfort, 
because a happy home is desirable, or because it 
is pleasant to be loved and praised, but beeause 
it is part of a work by which God is to be glo- 
rified in us. This principle must be carried into 
every relation of life; without it there is danger 
on the one hand, of the work being turned into 
self-idulatry, or idolatry of others as belonging 
to ourselves ; and on the other hand of its being 
left undone. 





FRIENDS’ 


LAYS OF QUAKERDOM. 


[Taken from the Knickerbocker by the permission and with the 
corrections of the Author.) 


JAMES PARNELL, 
TUE QUAKER PROTO-MARTYR. 


James Parnetu was born in Nottingham, England, 
of humble parents, but he possessed good abilities 
and a liberal education. 


When Geonce Fox was imprisoned in Carlisle, in | 


1653,® Parnes, then in his seventeenth year, was 


among those who visited the great Quaker in prison, | 


and the result was the conversion of the young visitor 
to the faith of the Quakers, of which he afterward 
became an eminent expounder, and for which he was 
the first martyr. 

Parnecu beyan to preach before he was seventeen 
vears old, and, in pursuance of his mission, went to 
Cambridge about April, 1655, where he was chal- 
lenged by the Baptists to public disputation, the 
fame of his eloquence and power having preceded him. 

The meeting was held, but resulted in little discus- 
sion and much disturbance, chiefly (according to 
PaRNeExL) fiom “brutish scholars who plotted against 
me, and {rom Baptists and Independents who, though 
bitter enemies to each other, were joined friends 
against me.”” 

He continued preaching, disputing and exhorting 
during fourteen days, when he was committed to jail 
by Wittiam Pickerinc, Mayor of Cambridge, on a 
charge “‘of issuing two papers, one against the cor- 
ruptions of the ministry, and one against the cor- 
ruptions of the magistracy.”’ 

They kept him confined, and “tossed from prison 
to dungeon,”’ during two whole sessions, when a jury 
finding nothing against him, he was discharged, with 
a ** pass”? under the title of “* Rogue,’ and conducted 
three miles out of the city. Subsequently he re- 
turned to Cambridge, and continued in that vicinity 


for about six months, preaching to great assemblies | 


of people, and, through opposition and persecution, 
establishing many in his faith. 


From Cambridge he weut to Essex, to be present | 


at a “public meeting and fast,’’ held at great Cog- 
geshall by order of the authorities, “to counteract 
the wicked heresies of the Quakers.?? There he 
preached and exhorted for about a week to many 


thousands of people who thronged to hear him, until | 


he was arrested by Justice Waxrrtna, in the name of 


the Lord Protector, and committed to the common | 
jail as a mover of seditions, and blasphemer, near the | 


middle of Juty, 1655. 
Here he was closely confined for some weeks, and 


denied all communication with his friends, until the | 


next Chelmsford Assizes, when he was chained be- 
side one suspected of murder, on a chain with five 


others, where he remained night and day, as they | 


marched through the country to the court, about 
twenty miles distant. 

The people were surprised at his treatment, and 
the Court, to prevent the expression of any sympathy 
for him, ordered the irons removed from his hands 
when he was brought to trial. 

He was then arraigned, charged with blasphemy 
and sedition; and at the trial his old persecutors in- 
fluenced the judge and jury by malicious statements, 
to which he was not allowed to reply; and upon his 
acquittal by the jury, Judge Hitts committed him 
for contempt of magistracy and priesthood, and fined 
him heavily. 


*See pages 126 and 141 of an excellent life of Fox, 


by Samurt M. Janney, of Virginia, published by 
Lippincott, Grambo & Co., Philadelphia. 
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He was then removed to Colchester Castle,* and sub- 
jected to systematic cruelty and outrage inconceivable 
to us at this day. Denied a bed, he was obliged to 
lie on the bare stones of the prison, where, in wet 

} weather, the walls were dripping with water, and 
| during the cold of winter he was almost deprived of 
| clothing, frequently of food, beaten until he was 
nearly insensible by the jailor and keeper, all his 
friends denied access to him, and not permitted to 
relieve his sufferings. He was placed ina * hole in 
the wall,”? which was probably the recess of the 
window, quite deep, as the walls are nine feet thick. 
This “‘ recess”? was so high from the stone floor, tha: 
he was obliged to reach it part way by a ladder, 
which, being six feet too short, a rope at the upper 
end aided him to his wretched abode. The keeper 
would not allow him a basket and stiing, which his 
friends desired to furnish, to draw his tood up to him, 
and he was therefore compelled to ascend the rope 
with one hand and carry his provisions in the other, 
which he did with great difficulty, being a person of 
small stature and feeble frame, mnuch weakened by 
long exposure and privation. 

On one occasion, when attempting to grasp the 
rope, it eluded his hand, and he fell with great foree 
upon the pavement below, by which he was seriously 
injured. He was then placed ina recess nearer the 
ground, and left to die. 

His case was powerfully represented to Cromwell’s 
government, and several Quakers offered to lie in hie 
place, but no mitigation of his punishment could be 
obtained, nor any concession but the admission of two 
Friends to see him die, but who were refused permis- 
sion to remove his body, which was buried in the 
castle-yard by the jailor’s assistants. 

He died in the spring of 165€, after incredible suf- 
fering, when only wineteen years old, exhorting his 
friends to ** keep the faith,’’ saying he had “ seen great 
things,” and beseeching them in his last moments, 
6‘ not to hold him: to let him go!” 

So he departed, leaving his name to be numbered 
with those who in all ages have lived, and labored, 
and suffered for the spiritual emancipation of man. 


I. 


Ir was June; her bloom and beauty 
Then the queenly month displayed, 
And in her rich robes of summer 
All the joyous earth arrayed. 


Il. 


Life and bloom were round the homestea’, 
In the woodland, on the hill; 
Where the streamlet flashed in sunlight, 
Leaping downward to the mill— 
Busy underneath the chesnuts, 
By the meadows, green and still. 
There, the willows, o’er the water— 
Loving patrons of the stream— 
| Bend to see it run and rambie, 
| Or to watch it sleep and dream; 
} *Colchester Castle is a building of considerable 
| antiquity and much historic interest. It is supposes 
| to be of Roman origin, and it has been several times 
| besieged. It was taken by Fairrax during the Com- 
monwealth, although bravely defended by Sir Cuarirs 
| Lucas and Sir GrorcE Liste, who were subsequently 
| imprisoned and executed by Fairrax’s order. It has 
occasionally been used as a prison, and was so appro- 
priated in the time of Parner, in 1656. Its exten- 
sive rampart and moat have been converted into a 
most fertile garden, where, literally, ‘children hide 
in flowers,’ while its large demesne was directed to 
be ‘ploughed and sowed down with grain for the 
king’s use,”’ three centuries ago. 
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Never weary of its music, , Some there were who, strong and steady, 
Glad to hear it sing along, | Trod the narrow line of right; 


All their lives of grace and beauty 
Waving plaudits of the song. 

But the statelier beech and maple 
On the hill-side stand a-row, 

Where the old oaks, vast and rugged, 
In their simple grandeur grow. 

Where the pines, with solemn voices, 
Speak the oracles of Fate, 

And the walnuts, like old warders, 
Guard the arch-way of the gate; 

And the spectra! Lombard poplars, 
Stately as old giants stand, 

Wasting, with the woes of exile, 
Slowly, in a foreign land. 

And the aspen, all a-tremble 
With a trouble never told, 

And the sweet acacia, swaying 
With its fringing bloom of gold. 


Where the elms above the threshold 
Drape the old and mossy leaves ; 
And the maples feel the sunlight 
Streaming on their silver leaves; 
Now tLe Quaker, calm and happy, 
In the balmy summer air, 
Listened to the ringing laughter 
Of his daughter, young and fair; 
While the mother sat, serenely 
Smiling in maternal pride 
At the elder brother, kneeling 
On the green grass by her side. 
With a tender, reverent feeling, 
Gazed he on her placid face, 
Where the spirits, outward looking, 
Had the sweet and quiet grace 
Of a strong soul, gathered inward 
From the storm of worldly strife, 
Never shaken, never drifting 
From the centre of its life. 

At her feet the mastiff lying, 
Stretched upon his grassy bed, 
Proudly held the younger brother, 

Pillowed on bis stately head. 


"Ve 


Now the children, grouped in stillness 
Round their father’s ample chair, 
Waited for another story, 
Promised, when they gathered there ; 
How young Parnett preached and suffered 
For the holy cause of Truth; 
And, a captive, poor and lonely, 
Perished in his early youth. 
How, within his narrow prison, 
In Colchester’s castle-wall, 
Died, the first of Quaker martyrs, 
And the youngest of them all. 


Ve 


Autumn, o’er the land of England, 
Saw the fields of ripening corn, 

Waitin tor the reaper’s sickle, 
Waving in the breath of morn. 

And it saw a holier harvest ; 
For the mighty Masrer then 

Bade His own anointed reapers 
Gather in the souls of men. 

Lo! the fields were white already, 
But the laborers were few; 

And some trembled as they entered 
On that service, high and new. 


Shining, in an age of darkness, 
Sons and daughters of the light. 
One there was, a youth, and noble, 
Though he came of humble blood, 
! Who, with manhoud’s high endurance, 
At his post of duty stood. 
Frail of form, and fair in feature, 
On his face the bloom of youth 
Blended with the beauty breaking 
Outward from a soul of truth. 
Learned he was, and filled with wisdom, 
Sweet and eloquent of tongue ; 
And the thronging people marvelled 
At the power of one so young. 
Vie 
To them, all around him swaying 
On the still midsummer morn, 
Much he spake of that old Gospel 
To these latter ages borne. 
Much he reasoned, much disputed 
With the vast and heaving crowd, 
Which a furious priesthood troubled 
By its scorning fierce and loud : 
‘¢ Hear ye how this fellow raileth 
In the very house of prayer? 
Shall the Church of Gop be sacred ? 
Are not we his servants there? 
See! this man defiles the altar: 
At your peril hear ye him!” 


; Then the people, drunk with passion, 
} Surged upon him, fierce and grim; 
But he held their rage suspended 
By the simple power of truth; 
Till, from awe, were some who listened, 
Some, fiom pity of his youth. 
[To be continued. | 


DIOSCORIA JAPANICO. 


| This is a root recently introduced into this coun- 
‘try from France, where it first became known 
about three years ago. It somewhat resembles 
the sweet potato, but it is thought that wherein 
it differs from that edible, its tendency will be to 
come into even more general use. French chem- 
ists represent that its nutritious properties are 
greater than any other known roots. Probably, 
| however, chemists give professional opinions in 
' France as elsewhere. Mr. Boll exhibited some 
of the roots at a late meeting of the New-York 
| Horticultural Socicty, and described them as 
giving a large yield, capable of bearing a cold 
| climate, and of remaining in the ground during 
the winter. They are said to be extensively cul- 
tivated in Japan.— Com. Adv. 


| A poor man’s wants may be satisfied when he 
| hath obtained what he wants, but the covetous 
{man labors of an incurable want, because he 
wants that which he hath, as well as that which 
he hath not. 








If the internal griefs of every man could be 
read, written on his forchead, how many who 
now excite envy, would appear to be objects of 
pity.—Metustaslo. 
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From the Albany Journal. 
A VISIT TO THE STATE SCHOOL FOR IDIOTS. 


A few years since, the country people in the 
neighborhood of the old Bull’s Head tavern, on 
the Troy road, when they were told it was to be 
fitted up as a school house for Idiots, shook their 
heads, and pretty generally agreed that folks who 
thought natural fools could be taught anything, 
were but little better than natural fools them- 
selves. 

The school was opened, however, and has 
gradually risen in popular favor, until now the 
old Bull’s Head has got too small to accommo- 
date the large number of pupils for whom appli- 
cations pour in from all parts of the State. The 
State, to whom no small portion of the credit of | 
making the experiment belongs, is now erecting 
a large Asylum at Syracuse, where the purposes 
of the Institution can be more fully and effect- 
ively carried out. 

The present building stands a little out of the 
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cease acancileiiani Miata a 
at him, and he would not lift a finger to save 
himself, but would laugh insanely as it struck 
him down, and never know what hurt him. A 
desperate task, indeed, to teach these eyes to see, 
ears to hear, and benumbed brains to think. 

The teacher hangs one of the boys on the lad- 
der by the hands. He has but to let go to drop 
a few inches upon the soft bed underneath. But 
he has no sense to teach him that. He clings 
tightly to the round, and perhaps cries at the 
pain the act gives him, but he does not move. 
The teacher puts his arm around him and lifts 
him up, lifts his hand, places it on the next round, 
and cheers and encourages him in a kind, loud 
voice. Then the other hand. And so, after re. 
peated lessons, it is at last almost forced upon 
his sluggish mind, that he ean use his hands and 
feet to reach the floor. 

Another, who has been some months at the 
Institution, is called to show his acquirements. 
His delight runs over out of his eyes, and he 


city limits, a few rods back from the turnpike. | breaks into a broad grin at the opportunity. He 
It, is a plain, unpretending brick house. Inside, runs up the ladder, down it, under it, over it, 
it looks very much like any other boarding school. | backward, forward, head foremost, feet foremost, 
If you visit it to see its operation, Dr. Wilbur | and finally throws himself into the teacher’s arms, 
takes you first into a small building, disconnected | with an exulting burst of irrepressible lauchter. 
with the main one. This room you at first, per-| He has been taught to do only what ean be 
haps, conjecture to be a gymnasium, for two lad- | aught to dogs and cats; but, with less natural 
ders run up to the ceiling, while a third is laid | intelligence than they, it is a wonder that he can 
across, horizontally, connecting them, and under | be taught at all. 

it is a mattress. There are two square tables, | Another means of rousing and fixing the der- 
around which are seated perhaps a dozen boys | mant faculty of attention is by ‘throwing from 
and girls, of six to sixteen years old, apparently | hand to hand a stick, as boys play “ catch.” 
playing with the blocks, colored balls, printed Two who have become expert at this engage in 
cards, &c., that lay on them. A young man at) it, with a nervous straining of every muscle, that 
one, and a young woman at the other, are talk- ‘denotes what a tremendous mental effort the 
ing to the children constantly in loud, but cheery, simple act requires, when such intellects are called 
kindly tones, as if stimulating them to go on with | upon to perform it. 

their work, or plays, or whateveritis. The pupils} The little circle around the first table are 
do not have the vacant stare, nor the low retreat-| being taught to put, first one white, then one 
ing foreheads, nor exhibit the personal neglect | red bead, alternately, upon a string. Then two 
you expected. Qne or two have unprepossessing | white, and two red, &c. They do not learn it 
faces, and three or four are cross-eyed, but nearly | immediately, nor in an hour, nor a day, perhaps 
all look intelligent, and all are neat ; some quite {not ina week ora month. But when they do 
pretty. You area novelty to them, and they | learn, they have gained an idea of number —the 
follow you with gratified eyes; most of them | first in all their lives. And when they have 
laughing heartily. This is the first indication | learned it—such extravagant joy! When an 


. . 7 o 
they give you of being idiots, for were they sane 
and sensible they would understand that visitors 
are not always a matter of rejoicing. 

These are the newest comers. Here are one 
or two, as yet scarcely taught even to use their 
senses. That girl’s eyes wander restlessly over 
everything in the room, but waive your handker- 
chief before them, and she will never notice it, 
or separate it in her vision from the mass of ob- 
jects that flit before her dull comprehension. 
Shout at that boy’s ear, and he will hardly pay 
more attention to it than toa post. Putanicicle, 
or red-hot coal in his hand, and he would scream 
with pain, but he would not know enough to turn 
his hand over to let it drop. ‘Throw yonderclub 


idea does enter their poor darkened brains, it is 
like the thought that occurred to the Greck 
philosopher in his bath, making him leap out, 
half-dressed, and run through the streets, shout- 
ing: “ Kureka!’’—*“ I have found it!’ Nowhere 
is there a pupil that is so grateful to you for a 
new thought as this poor idiot, that has never 
learned the use of tnoughts at all. 

Thus the system proceeds. It begins with 
the simplest of allimpressions—the very founda- 
tion. Here is a row of circular blocks, of differ- 
ent sizes, and there is a row of holes, into which 
they respectively fit. The idiot is taught to put 
each in its appropriate place, and thus be makes 
his first comparison, and gets his first idea of 
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size. There is a set of red, green, blue, yellow 
and white balls and cups. ‘To fit each ball to its 
proper cup leads him to a comprehension of dif- 
ferences in color. Another set of various shaped 
blocks teach him form. 

When he has advanced thus far, he can be 
taught to recognize a word printed on a card. 
But he recognizes it as you doa face, by its gene- 
ral aspect, not by its component parts. Upside 
down, or right side up, it is all the same to him. 
By degrees, he is brought, first to know its mean- 
ing, then its separate letters, and then to trace 
it on the black-board. When he can do this, he 
has reached the threshold on which ordinary 


| least important part of the school. 


enduring and deep happiness, has made them 
grave. But it is because a wise Providence par- 
tially compensates the poor unfortunate who 
lacks everything else, by the pleasing, ludicrous 
images that occupy his vision, and dance in per- 
petual succession before his bewildered brain. 
Of course, while the education of the intellect 
goes on, that of the moral sense is not neglected. 
Moral duties are inculeated at each step, and 


such spiritual truths taught as can be made com- 


prehensible. 

The physical teaching and exercise are not the 
From being 
helpless, brutish almost in habits, they are taught 


children stand when they first go to school. | to stand, to sit, to walk, to use their hands to 
Thenceforth his education is much like theirs, | feed themselves, to take care of their persons and 
only requiring infinitely more patience aud per | clothes, and to conduct themselves like other 


severance and gentleness. 

Everything in the studies is made as simple 
as possible. When the name of an object is to 
be spelled, the object itself is shown, that they 
may understand the connection between the word 
and the thing. Abundance of pictures, maps, 
globes, and models illustrate the geographical 
and historical lessons. In short, no pains ate 
spared to strengthen the two faculties, especially 
weak in idiots—concentration and conception. 

Pass now into the last room. 
board a boy of ten is copying an outline drawing 
with remarkable fidelity. Another will write 
his own name, and yours, if requested. Another 
is performing a difficult sum in long division. 
Here is a girl of fourteen who cannot speak the 





reasoning beings. One exercise in which the 
boys take an especial delight is the military 
manaal, which they go through with at the word 
of command, drawn up in a line, with mimic 
guns. Sometimes the company is put under 
command of one of their own number. In the 
summer they work in the garden, &c. 
At meal-time they enter the dining-room 
quietly and in order, and find and take theirown 
seats. If you look in upon the row, with their 


At the black-| neat aprons, clean faces, and smoothly brushed 


| hair, sitting patiently and decorously until they 
are helped to the dishes before them, you would 
‘hardly believe that they belong to the wild, un- 
| controllable class of beings that are commonly 


| known as idiots. 


simplest word without more exertion than it} That the discipline is firm and strict you can- 
would cost you to hallo across the street, yet | not but believe, on seeing these effects of it, and 
she will name the different countries as you point | on watching the ready obedience yielded to the 
them out on an outline globe, describe their in- | teachers. Yet that it is marked by parental 
habitants, productions, and physical condition. | gentleness and kindness cannot be doubted, when 
There is a boy who, besides his idiocy, was pro-| you see with what eagerness they comply with 


nounced deaf and dumb from hiscradle, and came 
here from the Asylum for Mutes; yet, in less 
than three years, he has learned the elements of 
Koglish grammar, and will parse you a sentence 
and give the syntax. And here is another little 
fellow with a paralyzed arm, who can set down 
and work out an algebraic formula better than 
most boys who possess all their faculties. When 
the idiot can master grammar and mathematics, 
it is clear that he is an idiot no longer. He can 
carry out a train of reasoning and reflection, and 
Plato and Newton had no different process 
whereby to attain the greatest philosophic truths. 

It scems strange, and yet it strikes you that 
somehow these advanced pupils havea more staid 
and sober look than those whom you saw at first. 
But so itis. As they exchange a mere animal 
nature for a human one, they gradually lose that 
perpetual manifestation of glee so characteristic 
of idiocy. Itis not that they have made in- 
tellectual progress at the expense of physical, 
for they are as plump and rosy. It is not that 
their development, opening as it does, sources of 


their teachers’ wishes, with what satisfaction 
they receive their approval, how they turn to 
them in every difficulty or fear, and what affec- 
! tionate regard they exhibit for each and all of 
them. One of the teachers told us she found 
them (saving lack of comprehension) easier to 
manage than other children of their age. Cer- 
tain it is, that few schoolmasters can enter their 
recitation rooms, assured of so joyful and affec- 
tionate a reception as that which greets the en- 
trance of Dr. Wilbur. Not only the State, but 
the world owes him a debt of gratitude for his 
successful experiment, which we trust is yet to 
be the means of lifting up into the scale of 
humanity many a poor being hitherto left in 
mental darkness and bodily misery. - 














We are apt to be very pert at censuring 
others, where we will not endure advice our- 
selves. And nothing shows our weakness more, 
than to be so sharp-sighted at spying other 
men’s faults, and so purblind about our own.— 
Wm. Penn. 
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A HOPEFUL SPIRIT. 


Hope is the sentiment excited by the contem- 
plation of some future attainable good. It isa 
state of desire, more active and more permanent 
than that which is expressed by a wish. It isa 
pleasing expectation. It is not, however, without 
solicitude ; though solicitude beyond a limited 
degree tends to depress it, and sink desire into 
despondency. 

The good that is future and even at a great 
distance is anticipated by hope, or brought near 
in imagination and enjoyed before its actual 
arrival. 

Could we analyze our feelings on lying down 
to sleep at night, | am sure that we should find, 
that to our sense of comfort, the mind contributes 


more largely than the body, and that the ex- | 


pectation of the day to come, imparts more 
satisfaction than the recollection of the day that 
is past. Very few would give themselves up to 


sleep, if they had no hope of waking again; a- 
night to which there would be no morning would | 
be, apart from religious considerations, a thought | 


of unmingled terror. 


Why is youth accounted, in a naturel sense | 


justly accounted, the happiest season of human 
existence? Surely it must be because hopes are 
then more abundant, fresh and pure. It is the 
spring-time of the affections, all are in bud, or 
in blossom ; and everywhere there is the promise 
of fruit. The novelty of the scene acts pro- 
pitiously upon the natural disposition of the mind 


to run forward into futurity ; life, happiness, joy | 


are in every prospect. Experience whispers no 


suspicions, a motive is never waiting to hail the | 
All that has ever been agreeable | 
in the past is accumulated in the prospect of the | 


coming day. 


future, and imagination brings into the picture, 
her inexhaustible stores. In short, the bliss of 
life is here enjoyed in the exuberance of hope. 


H. E. 


IMMIGRATION OF THE PAST YEAR. 


According to the Annual Report of the State 
Department, transmitted on Wednesday to the 
House of Representatives, the following is the 
number of the passengers who arrived in the 
United States by sea, from foreign countriés, in 
the year 1854: 


ARRIVAL OF FASSENGERS. 
Maine, . . - 6,109 | North Carolina, 
New Hampshire, 13 | South Carolina, 
Massachusetts, . 27,765 | Florida, . . 
Rhode Island, . 94 | Alabama, . 
New York, . . 327,976 | Louisiana, . 
Pennsylvania, 15,032 | Texas, . . 


Maryland, 13,154 | California, . 
Virginia, . - 


7 

1,133 
242 

19) 

. 51,169 
7 3,058 
. 14,487 


. 
. 
° 


° 44 

Teal, « 2s © - 460,474 
Of the above arrivals, 284,887 were males, 

and 175,587 were females. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


EFFECTUAL METHOD FOR DESTROYING RATS. 


A correspondent of the Genesee Farmer gives 
the following method for destroying rats. He 
says : 
| One day a stranger came to the house to buy 
| some barley, and hearing my father mention the 
| difficulty he had in freeing the house of these 
| disagrevable tenants, he said he could put him 
| in the way of getting rid of them with very lit- 
'tle trouble. His directions were simply these : 
| mix a quantity of arsenic with any sort of grease, 
| and plaster it pretty thick around all their holes. 
| The rats, he said, if they did not eat the poison, 
| would soil their coats in passing through the 

holes, and, as, like all furred animals they are 
very cleanly, and cannot endure any dirt upon 
their coats, to remove the offensive matter they 
| would lick their fur, and thus destroy themselves. 

This plan was immediately put in practice, and 
' in a month’s time not a rat was to be seen about 
the house or barn.” 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 
Fiour anv Meat.—The Flour market is steady, 
with some little inguiry for export. Sales for 
shipment are making in small lots at $8 87, 
and for home consumption at $8 75 a $9 50 for 
good brands; extraat 3Y25a S10 00. Rye Flour is 
scarce; sales at $6 00 per barrel, aud Corn meal at 
$4 18. 
| Grain.—The market for Wheat is better sup- 
‘plied with a rather quicker demand. Sales of 
prime red at $211. Last sales of white at $2 20 
aud mixed at $118. Rye is still dull. Sales at 
$l 12 a $1 15 per bushel. Corn 1s steady; sales 
of yellow at 90c¢ afloat. Sales of Oats at 53c. 


—————— FF 
\ N APPRENTICE WANTED to the Drug and 
Apothecary business. 
THOMAS J. HUSBAND, 
N. W. cor. Third and Spruce. 


P: 


| Qd mo. 3, 1855. 
| Pp 'tse ant for Publishing by Subscription THE 
RISE AND PROGRESS OF ‘1HE PEOPLE 
CALLED QUAKERS; also, a Key, Opening the 
way to every capacity, how to distinguish the Re- 
ligion professed by the people calicd Quakers, from 
the perversions and misrepresentations o! their adver- 
saries, with a brief exhortation to all sorts of people, 
to examine their ways and their hearts, and turn 
speedily to the Lord. By Wittiam Penn; with a 
Letter of Advice to his Wife aud Children. To be 
comprised in a duodecimo volume of about one hun- 
dred and filty pages. Price twenty-five cents. Two 
dollars and forty cents per dozen, or sixteen dollars 
per hundred. It is desired that the proposals be re- 
turned before the first of Fitth month next, to the 
Publisher, T. E. CHAPMAN, 
2d mo. 24th—4t. No. 1 South Fifth $t. 
A. & J. J. WILLIAMS & CO., LUMBER 
kt. MERCHANTS, Broad abuve Green St., have 
constantly on hand a well selected stock of seasoned 
lumber. Reep A. Wi..iams, 
Joser., J. Wincrams, 


11th mo. 16—6m. FRANKLIN SHOEMAKER. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 





